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reorganized militia, but, in fact, that was the least arduous of
their many duties. They performed the functions of tax col-
lectors, policemen, and guardians of public morality. They
were charged to exact from royalists a tax of 10 per cent, on
their rentals and to deprive them of all weapons. The official
defence of this discrimination was that the royalists clearly in-
tended to keep themselves apart from the well-affected of the
nation and even to entail their quarrel upon their posterity.
Therefore it was only reasonable that those who threatened
danger to the state should pay for the means adopted for its
security. Furthermore the major-generals were ordered to sup-
press horse-racings, cock-fightings, bear-baitings, and any un-
lawful assemblies (on the ground that these were convenient
meeting-places for hatching plots). They were to enforce the
laws against drunkenness, profanity, and blasphemy, to pro-
hibit plays and interludes, to close gambling-dens and brothels,
and to diminish the excessive number of alehouses.
The major-generals threw themselves into their work heart
and soul, and for the first time many parts of the country
experienced the full rigour of puritanism.1 The experiment was
too short-lived to have any permanent effect upon the morality
of Englishmen, but lasted long enough to leave behind it an
abiding hatred of militarism. Hitherto, between the royalists
and the parliamentarians had been a large body of neutrals
who bore some resemblance to the modern non-party man. By
1655 the pressure of taxation had already begun their trans-
formation into enemies of the army. The austere regime of the
major-generals completed their conversion. Henceforth there
was no doubt at all that the majority of the nation was hostile
to the domination of military force, however discreetly veiled.
This feeling was clearly shown by them at the election of 1656
and in the ensuing parliament. The results of the election were
certainly surprising, and exhibit a remarkable revulsion of feel-
ing as compared with the years of the first civil war. The areas
in the south-east and east of England, which had then been the
main bulwark of parliament, were now chiefly represented by
determined opponents of the protectorate, while its supporters
found seats, in the west and north of England, in the former
strongholds of royalism (whose adherents were, of course, ex-
cluded from voting).
1 9ee below, p. 303, for further particulars about the major-generals,